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STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the units of elementary school work here offered 
are fragmentary, it is believed that a unified, underlying basis 
of organization may be traced through them. The basis for 
securing this unity lies in motivating all school work by some 
phase of the child’s experience. The child’s developing life is 
a unity. Some need felt by the pupil as a result of environing 
conditions, or as created by the teacher’s direction, is the ideal 
point of departure for every phase of school work which helps 
the child in his reconstruction of experience. These examples 
of work may be helpful in showing how some phases of everyday 
experience lead out and give real meaning and worth to subject 
matter which in itself may seem remote from child life. 

The report of the Committee on the Teaching of Technical 
Grammar is the first fruitage of a movement begun in the last 
summer session of Teachers College in Professor McMurry’s 
classes in the supervision of instruction. The organization of 
a codperative group of practicing teachers for constructive study, 
each on a specific problem in school practice, is a most hopeful 
sign of progress. A number of preliminary reports have been 
received from members of this group with the promise of final 
reports in February. The measure in which these brief studies 
may be taken as illustrations of fundamental principles pointing 
to their further application is the measure of their justification. 

FREDERICK G. BONSER 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH WORK IN SCHOOL | 
PRACTICE 


Many substantial contributions have been made in the formu- 
lation and rationalization of educational theories and principles 
in America. Much has also been done in the development of 
methods for the scientific study and testing of school conditions 
and school practice. But the actual application of principles to 
problems of daily school work in a way to give measurable re- 
sults has been relatively neglected. Attempts have been isolated 
and fragmentary. A number of those made have been wanting 
in the rigorous accuracy and thoroughness demanded in other 
fields of scientific study. This state of affairs leaves us with a 
multitude of unanswered questions in almost every phase of edu- 
cational procedure. Opinions abound but evidence is wanting. 

With the feeling that the time had arrived for a general attack 
of the concrete problems in school practice in a manner which 
will give measurable results in the form of tangible evidence, one 
hundred and ten students in Professor Frank M. McMurry’s 
classes in the supervision of instruction in the Teachers College 
summer school of this year agreed to participate codperatively 
in carrying out the following propositions submitted by a com- 
mittee chosen by themselves: 


“We seek to modify the course of study and school practice 
gradually, through eliminations, substitutions, and modifications 
of method. We will immediately apply ourselves to the fol- 
lowing : 


. Well worked out specific aims or problems. 

. Socialized situations in school work. 

. Instances of good motivation. 

. Instances of concrete school work. 

. Modifications of method tending to vitalize school work. 
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The foregoing are suggestive merely. The idea is to get any 
of your efforts along the lines of our work this summer. 

By Dec. 1, each member of the group should send in a state- 
ment of his line of effort, or specific problems, together with a 
statement of any advancement made. By Feb. 1, 1911, a de- 
tailed statement of accomplishment along suggested lines should 
be submitted. 

All correspondence should be directed to Mrs. Florence V. 
Watkins, 94 Lawrence Street, New York City, who will under- 
take to work with Professor McMurry and the Committee in 
editing the results. Do all correspondence on cards or stiff paper 
3” x 5”, and at the top of the first page always place name, and 
line of interest. Enclose a stamp for reply. 

The 110, or more, persons interested include twenty-two nor- 
mal school directors and teachers, twenty-one city superinten- 
dents, eleven high school teachers, five primary teachers, four 
primary supervisors, four grade principals, three assistant super- 
intendents, three high school principals, threé grade supervisors, 
two county superintendents, etc.” 


Inasmuch as this movement had its origin in Teachers College, 
and as the character of the work of the Speyer School, the school 
of practice and experimentation in Teachers College, is now to 
take on much more than ever before the nature of a demonstra- 
tion and testing laboratory in daily school practice, it seems 
wholly desirable and proper that the codperative investigation 
should be directed from Teachers College. For this purpose, a 
chairman or editorial director has been provided by Teachers 
College in the person of Professor F. G. Bonser of the School of 
Industrial Arts and Director of the Speyer School to work in 
codperation with Professor McMurry, Mrs. Watkins, and the 
Committee. A department of the TEACHERS CoLLEGE REcorp has 
also been generously opened to the Committee as the medium for 
publication of such results of study as seem worthy of general 
circulation among working teachers. 

Participation in the work of this committee is secured by pay- 
ment of a fee of $1.50 which includes one year’s subscription to 
the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorRD, or seventy-five cents which 
secures the number or numbers, not to exceed two, in which 
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material contributed by members will appear. This fee entitles 
members to a copy of any reprint, or special bulletin issued by 
Teachers College of any material of special interest to the com- 
mittee. The fee is asked simply to meet the expenditures in 
stenography, other clerical work, and postage, occasioned by the 
plan. All moneys should be made payable to the TEAcHERS CoL- 
LEGE RECORD. 

For those who have already subscribed for the Recorp the 
fifty cents additional only will be required. 

Upon payment of the fee, there will be added the names of any 
teachers engaged in any phases of elementary or secondary 
school work who are willing to attempt the solution of some 
problem of school practice. The only limitations upon the selec- 
tion of problems are that they be specific, that all conclusions 
be supported by measurable evidence, and that the problem when 
solved will be worth while. 

Any person not already enlisted with the Committee who 
wishes to take up some phase of its work should send his name, 
address, position, and statement of his problem to Mrs. Watkins 
as soon as a specific problem is chosen. Reports of studies will 
appear from time to time in the TEACHERS CoLLEGE REcorD. 











REPORT OF A COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL GRAMMAR 


Early in the session of the last summer school at Teachers 
College, Professor F. M. McMurry asked for volunteers from the 
class in Elementary School Supervision, $133, to serve on a com- 
mittee to consider the question, “ Shall technical grammar, as a 
separate study, be taught in the elementary school?” Six women 
volunteered and near the close of the session made a report. 
The somewhat advanced standing on the question taken by the 
committee was perhaps not so surprising as the almost unanimous 
acceptance of the report as given by the whole class of over one 
hundred students. The report raises many questions the final 
answer to which can be made only as a result of several years of 
careful testing, recording, and comparison of results. It is pre- 
sented here as an introductory study which may serve to stimu- 
late interest in the general problem of the teaching of English, 
and perhaps effort here and there to establish the validity or 
error of its specific conclusions. 


Prefatory Statement 


The committee began its meetings during the third week in 
July and has held nine sessions. Each member has devoted be- 
tween thirty and forty hours to investigation of the subject. 
Each one has tried to consider the various phases with an open 
mind and every member has endeavored to be amenable to reason. 

Professor Frank M. McMurry has assisted the committee 
greatly by his sympathetic interest and valuable criticism. Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Bonser, director of the Speyer School, has 
rendered valuable service by permitting the committee to use 
various documents in his possession. 

The time has been too short for much original investigation, 
but material from various authorities has been collected, selected, 
and organized. The members of the committee feel that they 
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have assimilated much and hope that the other members of this 
class may assimilate more. 

The work has been intensely interesting and it is believed that 
the conclusions reached will assist the members of the class to 
see somewhat more light on the question of how to teach technical 
grammar in elementary schools. 

Mr. Hoyt, in his article on “ The Place of Grammar in the 
Elementary Curriculum,’ in the TEACHERS CoLLEGE REcorp, 
Nov. 1906, very aptly describes the situation as he sees it: “ One 
of the urgent educational problems of the day concerns the need 
of unburdening the schools of all subject-matter that might 
w'sely be eliminated because of its relative unimportance as edu- 
c.tional material, thus making it possible to give adequate atten- 
tin to subjects and activities found to be of sufficient value to 
be retained, or hereafter introduced into the schools. . . There 
is danger that, constrained by the necessity of giving the child a 
‘complete preparation for life,’ the school will fail to provide 
for the careful assimilation of knowledge and experience so that 
it will reach its fruition in increased efficiency. . . We are 
safe in accepting as our criterion for the selection and rejection 
of subject-matter for the elementary schools the immediate and 
future needs of the pupils as social individuals.” Bearing this 
in mind, this committee has attempted to investigate the value of 
technical grammar as an elementary school study. 

In our discussions and for the purposes of this report, by the 
term “technical grammar,” we mean the science of the correct 
construction of the English language, as that science deals with 
the logical analysis of the sentence into its elements, apart from 
any setting of literature or composition. 


Four Claims for Technical Grammar as a Separate Study 


In investigating the claims made for the study of technical gram- 
mar the committee finds a marked consensus of opinion among 
those who hold that technical grammar should have some place in 
the elementary school curriculum. It is asserted (1) that a study 
of technical grammar as a separate subject will teach the child to 
express himself correctly; (2) that it will help him to interpret 
the thoughts of others fram the written or printed page; (3) that 
it will give him a standard of criticisth of correct speech for him- 
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self and others; and (4) that it will give a basis of comparison 
in the study of other languages. 


(1) In considering the first claim it was noted that the flexibility 
of the English language is one of its chief beauties and that the 
grammar of the language will not be fixed so long as it is a live 
language. Many of the rules of grammar as they have historic- 
ally developed from the Greek and Latin have a limited applica- 
tion to the phenomena shown by good English of to-day. A few 
random examples of this may be given: (a) Verbs agree with 
their subjects in person and number. (b) Verbs, except “to be,” 
are not inflected except in the third person, singular numb ~. 
(c) Pronouns agree with their antecedents in person and numb ,, 
(only personal pronouns show this by inflection). (d) T e 
noun is inflected only in the possessive case; all rules applied vo 
nouns apply equally well to the nominative and the objective. 

At the time when English was written with the greatest vigor 
and beauty there was no text-book on the subject of English 
grammar. Again, to quote from Mr. Hoyt, “One of the mis- 
conceptions that has arisen in connection with the discussion of 
this subject is that the study of English has always been accom- 
panied by the study of grammar. As a matter of fact no Eng- 
lish grammar was available for use until near the close of the 
Elizabethan age, when a little grammar was published for the 
use of those foreigners who wished to learn the language. We 
see then that the language had attained its greatest vigor and 
beauty before the ‘science of speaking and writing correctly’ 
had been formulated.” 

In 1906 Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt, then of the Indianapolis city 
schools, conducted a series of experiments with about two hun- 
dred pupils of one of the high schools of that city. These pupils 
represented various elementary schools in which the subject of 
grammar was taught as a special study. With respect to these 
tests he states that “our results warrant the conclusion that the 
teaching of grammar is of little avail in strengthening one’s 
power to use language.” 

The “ Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies” appointed by the N. E. A.,in 1893 contains these 
words: “ With regard to tne study of formal grammar the com- 
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mittee wishes to lay stress on (the fact) that a student may be 
taught to write and speak good English without receiving any 
special instruction in formal grammar.” 


(2) One of Mr. Hoyt’s tests, upon four stanzas of Gray’s 
“ Elegy,” was entirely devoted to the grammatical analysis of the 
stanzas given. Another test was devoted to ascertaining the abil- 
ity of the pupils to interpret the thought of the stanzas. From 
these tests he found that the pupils gained a high percentage in 
the technical grammar test but fell far below the passing mark in 
the one given on the interpretation of the thought, thus showing 
that although they had an excellent knowledge of clause structure, 
it helped them very little in interpreting the thought. 

In summing up after a consideration of the tests he has made, 
he says: “The use of grammatical analysis and synthesis in 
the interpretation of thought is, perhaps, much overestimated. 

These cases indicate a need of more practice in thoughtful 
reading rather than instruction in grammar. . . Most (of 
these pupils) apparently depended upon the direct interpreta- 
tion of the thought regardless of rules of grammar.” 


(3) The third claim is that such a study gives the pupil a 
standard of criticism of correct speech for himself and others. 

The rules of grammar are based upon the practice of the best 
writers and speakers of our language. This makes usage the 
basis or standard of criticism. Then grammar is subordinated 
to usage. Give the child usage and he needs no grammar, for 
usage is our final basis of criticism. 

We must remember that there is no standard grammar. Our 
grammar is flexible, changing each year. For example, the old 
potential mood has disappeared and the subjunctive is fast dis- 
appearing. “It is me” is sanctioned as correct by no less an 


authority than Professor Lounsbury of the department of Eng- 
lish of Yale University. ‘“ Shall” and “will” are now used 
interchangeably. The use of the split infinitive is considered 
correct by some users of otherwise good English. Professor 
Krapp of the department of English of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, who supports the use of the split infinitive, says that “ by 
the test of actual use and by the test of feeling for the modern 
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English idiom, the split infinitive is not only a natural, but often, 
an admirable expression.” Furthermore, grammarians them- 
selves on so many points of interpretation are at variance that 
there seems to be no universally accepted standard. 


(4) There remains to be considered but one more claim for 
the study of technical grammar as a separate subject in element- 
ary schools, viz., that it gives a basis of comparison in the study 
of other languages. For the answer to this claim, the committee 
begs leave to submit the following quotations from letters sent 
to Professor Bonser in 1907 by some of the leading Latin teach- 
ers in this country. 

Professor H. J. Barton, head of the department of Latin in 
the University of Illinois, writes: “ I am perfectly secure in my 
position when I say that a good Latin teacher desires a general 
knowledge of grammatical relations but no more. The student 
must be able to detect the objective relations ; to know that verbs 
and nouns do go along together somehow, even if conjugation 
and declension are about done for in English; to know that 
there is such a thing as a subject; that there are adjective and 
adverbial relations,—now after that I would prefer to get hold 
of the student; for his grammar from that time on will be Latin 
not English. He will run to his Latin to get his view of gram- 
matical relations in English. So I should say that when you 
have given the student a knowledge of the general knowledge- 
relations, he has all that it is profitable for him to take. If he 
has less, you would cripple him in his Latin; if more, it is better 
learned in Latin than in English. A further knowledge of gram- 
mar has no effect on accuracy of speech. We do not think of 
grammar when we talk.” 

Professor Henry C. Pearson, Principal of the Elementary 
Department of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, says: “I may say I have been a teacher 
of Latin for six years, and am the author of a beginners’ Latin 
book; therefore I am naturally much interested in the general 
problem of preparation for beginning Latin. Without hesitation 
I should say that technical English grammar should be post- 
poned as late as possible before the beginning of Latin. As a 
matter of fact, it is necessary that no more than the general 
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elements of English grammar should be taught before Latin is 
begun. The more difficult parts of English grammar will be 
thoroughly understood only as they come up in connection with 
the study of Latin. Therefore I see no reason for spending a 
great amount of time in the elementary school in a fruitless at- 
tempt to make these technicalities intelligible to the grammar 
grade student.” 

From Professor Frank W. Kelsey, head of the department of 
Latin of the University of Michigan, come these words. “If 
boys and girls of the age of twelve could be placed in Latin 
classes under a good teacher, they would later derive much more 
benefit from the study of English grammar than without the 
previous study of Latin. This view is based partly upon the 
experience of my own children in school; through enforced pre- 
cision in the use of English in translating from Latin, and the 
consequent correcting of all erroneous forms of speech in all 
departments of study, children may be trained to write and speak 
correctly both more easily and more effectively than through the 
technical study of grammar at a time when they are only par- 
tially able to comprehend it. I cannot now recall an instance of 
a successful attempt to correct erroneous habits of speech 
through the study of technical grammar alone.” 

The opinion of Professor John C. Kirtland, head of the de- 
partment of Latin, Philips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., is 
of especial interest: “It has seemed to me that too much time 
is given in most schools to formal instruction in English and 
too little attention to the cultivation of correct usage of speech 
in writing. Even this latter thing may be done in so perfunctory 
a way as to produce no lasting effect, and the study of English 
grammar is usually altogether without real helpfulness to the 
reading, the writing, or the speech of the pupil. . . As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not see any difference between the boys who 
come to us as regards their knowledge of English grammar. 
They all know nothing of it, without exception, not even the 
commonest terms. Although I am quite content to teach them 
much of the formal grammar they need for Latin study, there 
are some things they ought to know thoroughly: the subject and 
its case; the object and its case; the form of the possessive; 
what a predicate adjective is; the inflection of the verb; the parts 
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of speech and their functions; the difference between subordi- 
nation and co-ordination.” 


The Appropriate Place for Technical Grammar as a Separate 
Study 


Since grammarians and others of authority agree that the aims 
in teaching technical grammar are the four mentioned, and since 
the bulk of evidence which the committee has examined seems 
to prove that these purposes are not gained by a study of tech- 
nical grammar as such in the elementary school, then it would 
seem best to dispense with the teaching of technical grammar as 
a separate study in these grades. Regarding the place in the 
curriculum where it might be advantageous to take up this tech- 
nical study as a separate subject, the committee understands that 
to be a question outside the domain assigned for investigation. 
We are supported in this decision by Mr. Hoyt whom we have 
before quoted: “ Postpone the study of formal grammar as a 
distinct subject till some time in the high school course, giving 
attention in the elementary school to only such grammatical forms 
as naturally evolve in the training in the use of language, and 
will be found of real value as an essential part of the pupil’s 
usable equipment.” We are still further supported by Professor 
Whitney in his “ Essentials of English Grammar ” when he con- 
cludes: “It is constant use and practice, under never-failing 
watch and correction, that makes good writers and speakers: the 
appreciation of direct authority is the most efficient corrective. 
Grammar has its part to contribute, but rather in the higher than 
in the lower stages of the work. One must be a somewhat re- 
flective user of language to amend even here and there a point 
by grammatical reasons; and no one ever changed from a bad 
speaker to a good one by applying the rules of grammar to what 
he said.” 


Aims of Language Teaching 


As an introduction to the question what part of technical 
grammar shall be retained in the elementary school, the com- 
mittee would offer the following extract from “ Special Method 
in Language” by Professor C. A. McMurry: “ The results of 
our language lessons are miserably poor. Pupils on finishing 
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the grammar school cannot write a good letter or express them- 
selves effectively, in spite of the fact that we have spent as 
much time upon this as on any other study. Language, of all 
studies, is long and strong on the side of the application. It 
never halts. One must become either a master of speech or a 
bungler. Some studies, like grammar or geography, may be 
chiefly theoretic, but language is for use in constantly new and 
varying situations. At every step, in every study, there must 
be a mental alertness and tension to get correct utterance ade- 
quate to the thought. This gives a practical turn to language 
work that is unequalled among studies. Skill in other studies 
may be lost and facts forgotten without any apparent damage, 
but power and efficiency in speech depend upon one’s ability 
to retain and use what he has previously gained.” 


Phases of Technical Grammar Appropriate to the Elementary 
School 


In beginning a consideration of what grammatical facts shall 
be taught in addition to what is usually meant by language and 
composition, we suggest the teaching of the fundamental and 
indispensable portions of technical grammar, not as a separate 
subject, but in connection with various other studies. Since the 
study of technical grammar as a separate subject does not meet 
the claims made for it by those who would keep it in the elemen- 
tary school, the committee intends to show in the latter half of 
this paper, that grammar should be taught whenever and wherever 
the need arises in the school-life of the child. This will mean 
the elimination of much that has been embodied in technical 
grammar that is too abstract for the stage of the pupil’s develop- 
ment in the elementary school and is not essential to correct 
expression or interpretation of written thought. We approach 
the subject, not through the medium of a text-book exclusively 
devoted to the subject as in technical grammar, but through the 
daily school work of the child and the content of his various 
studies. Thus literature and composition become the great fields 
in which grammar shall be taught. 

In support of the proposition that grammar taught in this way 
will aid the child to express himself correctly, the committee 
offers the following opinions of writers upon the subject, who 
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make use of the term “ language” instead of the term “ gram- 
mar” as the committee uses it. 

“The aim of language work in our schools is to make every 
child a master of good English for common use. It is strictly 
utilitarian . . and points toward the highest idealism. 

Our language has a breadth and flexibility that fit it alike to a 
little child or a poetic genius.” (C. A. McMurry in “ Special 

Method in Language.”’) 

' Again, the aim of language work, as viewed by the late Pro- 
fessor Ruric N. Roark, is to “ quicken ideas already acquired, 
to develop new ones, and give verbal form to both. To find out 
what he knows best, what he thinks most about, what stirs his feel- 
ings quickest. . . All this can be learned from reading lessons 
and fixed by applications in daily speech and all written work.” 

The expression of Professor Percival Chubb, Supervisor of 
English in the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, puts 
the matter in a very satisfactory way: “The formal side of 
grammar should be merely an outcome of expression of lively 
experience with interesting thought. . . The child or youth 
who writes well is he who feels that he has something to say, 
wants to say it and say it well—to make his point. He naturally 
falls back, consciously or unconsciously, upon examples known 
to him. A workmanlike regard for his tools, a sense of respon- 
sibility toward the medium in which he is working,—this is what 
we want to develop ; and this is developed, not by rule and injunc- 
tion, but by catching the spirit and developing the conscience of 
the craft, through the persistent effort to practice it.” 

And the committee believes that all of this brings about the 
great aim of grammar—the sharing of ideas without social em- 
barrassment. 

Grammar so taught should help the child to interpret the 
thought of others from the written or printed page. Light is 
thrown on this matter by two authorities. Professor H. G. 
Buehler, English master in the Hotchkiss School, and Professor 
E. L. Norton of the University of Illinois. The former says: 
“ To the question of how to become familiar with the best usage, 
the first answer is, read the best literature.” In his article on 
“The Psychological Basis of Grammar,” in the Educational Re- 
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view, February, 1908, the latter remarks: “The sentence is 
correctly considered the unit of grammatical study. . . A sen- 
tence without atmosphere dies, . . cut loose from its con- 
nections, in experience or in connected discourse and treated 
as a mere example in grammar, (it) changes its meaning. Every 
sentence has a context which is not its text. While this truth 
raises some practical problems of method, it also indicates what 
the material should be.” 

As an illustration showing how a knowledge of grammar will 
assist in interpreting written thought, one may take the first 
stanza of Browning’s “ Incident of the French Camp ”: 


“You know, we French stormed Ratisbon; 
A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day.” 


A child would ordinarily read this not stopping until the close 
of the second line. The teacher would ask: ‘“ Where was 
Napoleon?” The child would probably answer: “On a little 
mound.” ‘Where was the mound?” “A mile or so away.” 
“A mile or so away modifies what word?” “ Mound.” “ Read 
it so as to convey that thought.”” Then the child re-reads. 

A study of grammar would also give the child a standard of 
criticism of correct speech for himself and others. In support 
of this contention Professor Chubb and Professor Wisely both 
come to our aid. “ We shall not begin with definitions, we shall 
evolve definitions.” And, “the laws and principles which under- 
lie the construction of sentences are all embodied in sentences 
and the student may study them directly. . . Then, if he 
forgets the rule, he has only to examine a few sentences and 
re-state it for himself.” 

Lastly, a study of grammar should give the child a basis for 
purposes of comparison in the study of other languages, be- 
cause for himself, in his everyday work, he has formulated his 
own rules and has the true feeling for grammatical relations, 
which can never be gained by memorizing mere words. In some 
of the progressive schools, the children compile their own gram- 
mars as they grow in knowledge of the fundamental relations. 
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Portions of Technical Grammar Specifically Taught 


In considering what specifically shall be taught, we must de- 
cide our sources of material for the teaching. From “ The Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten,” above referred to, the following 
bears upon the subject: “If the pupil is to secure control of 
the language as an instrument for the expression of his thought, 
it is necessary (1) that, during the period of life when imita- 
tion is the chief motive principle, in education, he should be 
kept so far as possible away from the influence of bad models 
and under the influence of good models, and (2) that every 
thought which he expresses, whether orally or on paper, should 
be regarded as a proper subject of criticism as to language. 
Thus every lesson in geography, or physics, or mathematics 
may and should become a part of the pupil’s training in Eng- 
lish. . . If this principle is not regarded, a recitation in his- 
tory or in botany, for example, may easily undo all that a set 
exercise in English has accomplished.” 

In his “ Special Method in Language” Professor C. A. Mc- 
Murry says: “ In our better schools there are more and stronger 
influences at work to secure good language than ever before. 
The enrichment of our course of study with literature, science, 
geography and history, provides everywhere for a fuller and 
richer language. Therefore we have the indispensable basis for 
a most fruitful treatment of language, namely, many and varied 
fields of copious knowledge where language always must keep 
abreast of thought.” 

In a recent issue of The Elementary School Teacher this 
expression appears: “ The aim is to foster a desire to express 
and to gain the power to express interestingly and beautifully 
what one has to tell. . . Clearness and conciseness are 
emphasized in appropriate places. Choice words, flow of sen- 
tences, style, in a simple way, are noted.” 

Since sentences may be correct, yet obscure and ineffective, 
the committee feels that stress should be laid, not alone on 
correctness, but on clearness, directness, and simplicity of style, 
all of which would introduce certain elements of rhetoric. In 
an uninflected language, incoherence is largely due to the wrong 
placing of words, phrases, and clauses, hence effectiveness should 
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be brought about through thought relations. Corfectmess itself 
should be regarded from a liberal point of view based on the 
actual practice of cultivated writers and speakers. 

The plan the committee suggests is as follows: 





(1) From the general field of grammar the teacher should 
draw those relations that can be made to function in teaching 
the child to speak and write his mother tongue with fluency and 
correctness, and to interpret and appreciate the thought of 
others. 


(2) Certain grammatical errors should be corrected through- 
out all the grades and in all subjects. In the primary grades 
this may be done by means of the games, and in the intermediate 
iT and grammar grades by means of sentence construction, oral 
| composition, and testing in elliptical sentences. The sentences 
for this work may be taken from written matter in any subject. 




























(3) The teacher should also make out lists of incorrect local 
expressions, and work for their correction from the first grade 
through the eighth grade. 


The committee considers that the following list includes all 
that should be taught in grammar in the elementary school: the 
kinds of sentences as to meaning; the effective use of the three 
kinds of sentences as to form; the larger elements of the sen- 
tence, subject, predicate, and modifiers ; the parts of speech with 
only such divisions as are of practical value; comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs; the agreement of the verb with its sub- 
ject; the possessive form of nouns; case and person forms of 
pronouns; present, past, future, present-perfect, and past-perfect 
tense of verbs. 

This plan eliminates formal parsing, conjugation, and intricate 
analysis; or, in detail,—participles, infinitives, gender, person of 
nouns, mood, voice, form, and future perfect tense. 





Suggestions of Method in Teaching the Foregoing 


This work shall not be taught haphazard and merely inci- 
dentally, but shall be adapted to the growth of the child from 
the first grade through the eighth grade. In the departmental 
work every teacher becomes a teacher of grammar as it functions 


aint 
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in her subject. When the children are tested as to their knowl- 
edge of these relations, the sentences chosen should be straight- 
forward, that is, not containing involved constructions that would 
puzzle the adult mind. 

The last question considered by the committee is in regard to 
the method of teaching grammar. The pupil will feel a real 
interest in grammar and its closeness to his life, if the teacher 
will cause this study to grow out of the actual and natural de- 
mands in the school-room analogous to those in his life outside. 
Concrete situations should be created in every way possible 
which will stir the pupil’s ambitions and create ideals along the 
lines of good expression and interpretation. Opportunities will 
thus be afforded for the development of specific aims in connec- 
tion with this subject. The school or class paper where the best 
literary products of the pupils are printed; the club whose con- 
stitution has to be framed and for which papers or speeches 
have to be prepared; the games whose rules have to be formu- 
lated ; the books which the pupils write and compile in connec- 
tion with their various studies; the stories to be dramatized— 
all these school activities afford real motives to the pupil toward 
language study and real situations in their experience out of 
which the detailed elements of this study may be presented. 

In order to make our ideas clear to all, the members of the 
committee have prepared a few plans for lessons giving sug- 
gestions as to how to teach some of the fundamental relations 
used in grammar. 


The first is the sentence. In the first year the direct training in 
English is chiefly through oral language work, reading, and games. 
The oral language consists of the reproduction of stories read 
or told by the teacher or read by the pupils, memorizing of 
poems, and dramatization. Conversations about the garden, care 
of the birds, what the children did on Saturday, the children’s 
pets, or any other subject directly related to their aetivity, tact- 
fully directed by the teacher, should lead into valuable oral com- 
position. Here the beginnings of the forms of discourse should 
be made. A teacher can easily lead children inte description 
after a remark like “ I saw a new bird at our dish this morning,” 
‘by simply saying, “ Tell me how it looked and I will tell you its 
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name ”; or into narration by leading out from the statement, “ I 
played a trick on papa.” 

During the first half-year the work is almost wholly oral. In 
requiring full, clear statements, correcting errors, and through 
the game, making the pupils conscious of correct expressions, 
such as “ It is I,” “ John threw the ball and I caught it,” train- 
ing in the use of good English is begun. As the children gain 
the ability to write, each child will write on the board a sentence 
related to these interests. Here is the place to fix the fact that 
a sentence begins with a capital and closes with a period or 
question-mark. The idea of the sentence is also closely con- 
nected with reading. From the first a teacher should call a 
sentence a sentence and not “a story.” When the oral reading 
is not good, the remark, “I did not get the thought,” will help 
to connect the idea that a sentence is the expression of a thought. 
Since part of the training in oral reading is to see if the audience 
is getting the thought, let the children from the start look up 
at the close of a sentence. Indirectly, this also will help to estab- 
lish the idea that a sentence is the expression of a thought. Thus 
from the start English is connected with every line of the child’s 
activities and very definite concepts of good usage in oral and 
written language are being built up. 


The second is the verb. Every teacher in the elementary 
school has found in the written work of the children groups of 
words not expressing complete thought, begun with capitals, and 
ended with periods. These mistakes are made because the chil- 
dren have not the feeling for the verb, hence the specific aim 
for teaching the verb arises out of this need of the child. When 
the children are ready for this step, their attention can be called 
to several such phrases in their written work; for example, 
“After waiting two hours in the gloomy station.” “ He running 
too near the water.” The children now perceive the fact that 
these groups of words do not say anything and therefore are 
not sentences. Then the class is asked to express the thought 
that the child probably had in mind. Comparing the phrase with 
the sentence, the class appreciates that the latter “tells some- 
thing,” and that assertion was brought about in most cases by 
merely changing the form of one word. When the pupils said 
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that the change made the group of words “ tell something,” 
they struck the key-note to the nature of the verb, viz., that the 
verb asserts. Now the child is ready to re-read his composition 
examining closely every group of words begun with a capital 
and closed with a period or question-mark to see if a thought 
is expressed by them. Thus the value to himself of sensing the 
verb in order to express his thought is evident to the child. The 
process followed is the psychological. 


The third is the agreement of the verb with its subject. This 
also is taught informally in the lower grades, by correcting 
errors such as “ was” for “ were,” “is” for “are,” whenever 
they occur. About the third grade, sufficient examples having 
multiplied to allow the inductive method, the children arrive at 
a generalization. Continued practice in the correct use fixes the 
simple agreement of the verb with its subject, but we may still 
have to meet, in the higher grades, such errors as “ Each of the 
boys were assigned to a place in the rear”; “A barrel of new 
potatoes were brought to the house this morning” ; “ One of the 
boys were late.’ The trouble here is confusion of the subject 
with the plural noun in the modifying phrase. How shall this 
confusion be avoided? Take, for example, the sentence, “ One 
of the boys were late”; ask the child how many boys were late. 
He will answer “ One.” Ask him to read the sentence, omitting 
the modifying phrase. He reads “ One were late,” and imme- 
diately sees the error. He corrects it and re-reads the whole 
sentence, “ One of the boys was late.” This is legitimate analysis, 
for it is analysis with a purpose. He is now ready to find 
similar examples in literature to verify his conclusion. This 
comparative work and the demand that he watch his own ex- 
pression, oral and written, will do more to fix correct usage than 
any recital of rules of grammar can possibly do. 


The fourth is tense. The subject of tense should be watched 
throughout the grades, at first informally, though carefully. Let 
the specific work of the first two years be to make the child 
conscious of the correct use of the past tense. In the third 
grade show the distinction between the past and perfect forms. 
Suppose a child in re-telling the story of “ The Bell of Atri” 
has mixed the past and perfect tenses of the verb “ring.” In 
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this connection the teacher shows the distinction between “ rang ” 
and “had rung.” Perhaps she has a bell in the room and allows 
a child to ring it. While ringing it he says, “I ring the bell”; 
after he puts it down he says, “I rang the bell.” After he takes 
his seat, the question to the school, “ What has he done?” will 
be answered in the perfect tense. The pupils notice that the 
third form needs an auxiliary or helping word. After such a 
lesson, have a story written, suggested by a picture of someone 
drinking at a spring or fountain to test the understanding of 
what has been done. In the sixth or seventh grade the word 
tense is introduced and the forms for present, past, and future 
tense taught, inductively of course. The perfect tenses should 
probably be left until the latter part of the seventh or eighth 
grade. Because sentences out of their context have a different 
meaning, the material for illustration is drawn from readers or 
other texts used by the class. The sequence of tenses is stressed 
at this point, and sufficient examples collected by the pupil from 
different sources to justify the generalization that he must reach. 
Only one tense at a time should be worked with specifically, and 
this fixed by vital exercises calling for its use—compositions, 
examples from geography, history, literature, and arithmetic,— 
until the assimilation of correct usage has been completed in its 
transition into habit. 


The fifth is the complex and compound sentence. In teaching 
the underlying ideas of complex and compound sentences, the 
pupil may be given this through his own composition work. For 
example, his work in geography has entered upon Italy about 
which he has been reading and studying. He selects as a topic 
“Venice.” His composition includes what he has gleaned from 
all sources. This is one of the sentences: ‘“ The lagoon is very 
calm and the stars do not twinkle in it.” The force of the last 
sentence is weakened by the use of the compound for the complex 
sentence. The teacher gets from him his thought, which is that 
because the lagoon is so calm, this is the reason why the stars 
do not twinkle in it. He reconstructs his sentence following 
her suggestion and he has “ The lagoon is so calm on clear nights 
that the stars do not twinkle in it,” and he has his basis for a 
clause of result. At the same time he sees one thought is de- 
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pendent on the other or subordinate to it. Here is his idea of 
subordination. In the same composition the teacher will be able 
to show him the co-ordinate idea also, which can be done in the 
same way. When these are clear, he has the idea of the differ- 
ence between the compound and complex sentence, and the force 
of the complex sentence. 


Summary of Conclusions 


Technical grammar as a separate study has no place in the 
elementary school curriculum. 

Grammar should be taught wherever and whenever the need 
arises undivorced from the context in which the sentence is 
found. 

The great fields in which grammar should be taught are com- 
position and literature, although instruction should be given in 
connection with all other subjects. 

The changes suggested consist in the method of approach and 
in the elimination of certain non-essentials. 

No text-book in grammar is to be put into the hands of pupils 
except as a reference book. 


Respectfully submitted, August 15, 1910: 


FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Chairman, 
Eighth Grade Supervisor, Speyer School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


CAROLINE V. SINNAMON, 
Principal, Grammar Grades and Super- 
visor of English, Grades V to VIII, 
Practice School, State Normal School, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


Bessie G. GAMBRIL, 
Principal, Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Maryland. 


Grace LyMAN, 
Head, Department of Psychology, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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A FEW EXAMPLES OF TEACHING UNITS PRESENTED 
IN SPEYER SCHOOL, FALL OF 1910 


Many factors have entered into the selection of the topics 
and subject matter of the typical school interests which are 
briefly described in the papers which follow. 

Perhaps the first consideration which arises when a choice of 
material is to be made is a survey of the actual environment 
in which the child exists. Pupils of Speyer School live in a 
congested section of a large city. This in itself determined the 
point of approach in most of the instances cited. The city 
child making a study of wheat and its significance to his life 
knows something about flour and cereals, as they appear in 
the grocery and at his home. He has some indefinite knowl- 
edge of wheat cultivation, and a vague notion of the function of 
the grain elevators which are much in evidence in one section 
of Manhattan. He sees with half awakened eyes the large milk- 
handling plants in his immediate neighborhood, but, as in the 
case of the grain elevators, school activities must supply the 
missing links which will help him to interpret the significance of 
these things in real life. 

Every topic is viewed from the standpoint of its relation to 
all that is vital in the present life of the child. This immediate 
interest is to serve as a key to the larger problems of later 
social and industrial usefulness. 

In presenting the typical units which are described in these 
pages, various other aims are prominent. Much emphasis is 
placed on the handling of materials, yet the selection of studies 
deals largely with such subjects as contain good thought material. 
The value of the ability to criticise one’s own effort and the 
need for growth in judgment are kept in mind. Power to 
handle text-books, skill in finding the sources where knowledge 
may be tested, and opportunities for employing class and larger 
libraries are all controlling factors. 
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Such topics as those presented obviate the danger of over- 
burdening our crowded curricula. They make possible a most 
fortunate correlation, for the very nature of the matter handled 
demands the application of many subjects. This relationing of 
subjects will make unnecessary the separate existence of many 
studies which now stand as isolated units in a school program. 


Amy SCHUSSLER, 
Principal of Speyer School 











A HARVEST FESTIVAL IN KINDERGARTEN AND 
GRADES 


A. In the Kindergarten 


The kindergarten program is the outcome of the experiences 
of the children and the teacher. The children contribute unor- 
ganized activities and unrelated ideas. The teacher, through 
emphasis and selection, relates, enriches, and interprets these 
ideas in the light of her larger experience which represents social 
experience. In order to interpret the isolated experiences of 
the individual children, the teacher must have some inclusive 
ideas which shall control the arrangement and the development 
of the program. All human experience has three aspects, rela- 
tionship to nature, relationship to man, and the interpretation 
of these relationships. The great festivals of the year are a 
part of all children’s experience, and as they are the outcome 
of the experience of the race, they seem to justify their place 
in the kindergarten program. 

This paper is an attempt to show in a very general way the 
childten’s growing realization of the harvest idea which has its 
interpretation in our festival of Thanksgiving Day. This devel- 
opment covered a period of about two weeks. During this time, 
there were many other ideas suggested by the children and used 
by the teacher, but the development of these ideas was left until 
another time in the year, as they were more closely related to 
other phases of the program. This paper will suggest only 
the ideas directly related to the subject. 

During the first days of school, when the children are becom- 
ing acquainted with one another and with the teacher, many 
treasures are brought daily to be exhibited to these new friends ; 
marbles, dolls, mechanical toys, picture books, cigarette pictures, 
post cards—every teacher of small children has assumed the 
responsibility of being curator of this museum of curiosities and 
has felt the awful responsibility of returning the specimens to 
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the rightful owners at the end of the day. A part of each 
morning circle was devoted to these collections, and from their 
very use many suggestions arose. The mechanical toys were 
wound, lullabies were sung to the dolls, and little groups of 
children looked at the picture books. Mother Goose suggested 
the saying of verses by individual children, and the singing of 
the delightful rhythmic songs. It was all an exchange of experi- 
ence. Occasionally flowers would be brought, and children who 
had been in the parks or country began to bring nuts and leaves 
and other kinds of nature material. The toys were no longer 
used in the morning circle, and the emphasis began to be placed 
on the nature material. The nature of the emphasis took the 
form of naming the different objects, and then in playing sense 
games related to their names and qualities. If there were a 
number of flowers of bright color, these were placed in a row, 
and a child was chosen, who, after looking at the different colors, 
closed his eyes while another child took away a flower. The 
little children tried to tell which color had been taken away, 
the older children, both the color and the name of the flower. 
Or, if there were a number of flowers which could be dis- 
tinguished by their perfume, the child who shut his eyes tried 
to tell the name by smelling the flower. The names of flowers 
began to be associated with their qualities, and after the names 
of many flowers had been learned, those which were peculiar 
to this time of the year began to be distinguished, such as asters, 
golden-rod, and chrysanthemums. This idea was given form in 
adapting Stevenson’s verse: 


“ Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all, 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall.’ 


which became: 
“ Daisies in the summer, 
Golden-rod in the fall.” 


The naming of the season led to a recognition of fall in a 
new relationship on the first cold day. One child said, “ It 
will be winter in two weeks.” Summer with its warm days 
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was recalled, and winter with its ice and snow anticipated. The 
children described the fall as “ cooler than summer.” 

Because of the use made of the nature material, and the asso- 
ciation with the season, by the first week in October the children 
began to show a new interest in bringing in outside material 
with some relation to the autumn idea. One morning’s collec- 
tion consisted of a doll, a ball, shells, clovers and wild carrot, 
oak leaves, chestnuts, peanuts, hickory nuts, cranberries, a potato, 
an orange, and an apple. But before this collection was brought 
certain classifications had arisen from the naming of different 
objects, as, “ nuts,” “ fruits,” “ seeds,” “ flowers,” and the names 
of these classifications used in the song as: 


“ Flowers in the summer, 
Fruits in the fall,” 


and when the harvest idea became so clear that the association 
between spring and fall was made, the form became, 


“ Blossoms in the springtime 
Fruit in the fall,” 


and the final expression in relation to the farmer activities was, 


“ Sowing in the springtime 
Reaping in the fall.” 


As an illustration that this changing of the form by the chil- 
dren meant something to them in the realization of the idea, one 
child had brought a shining piece of quartz. Its glitter caught 
the eye of a “ feckless ” child who sang cheerfully of “ stones in 
the fall”! This immediately called forth from some of the chil- 
dren, “ You can get stones any time.” Another added, “ Except 
when they ’re covered with snow.” 

The idea of classifications means something more to the teacher 
than lists of objects under certain names, for classification implies 
relationship, and relationship implies a meaning. 

With this in mind, the teacher may herself supplement the chil- 
dren’s collections with material rich in suggestion, and she may 
suggest the relationship between certain objects which add to 
their meaning. One morning, when the teacher saw both oak 
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leaves and acorns in the collection, and put the suggestive ques- 
tion, “ What else grows on oak trees besides oak leaves? ”—she 
received the prompt answer, “ Oak-meal”! But often those 
astonishing answers which seem for the moment to “ side-track ” 
the idea, are most suggestive, and in this particular instance the 
children learned about “oatmeal” as to both its pronunciation 
and its source! 

Again, when the children gathered seeds from the roof-garden, 
the association between the seed and the flower was made and 
between the nut and the tree, and the children were interested 
in the form, “ Plant an acorn, and an oak tree comes up. Plant 
a marigold seed and a marigold comes up. Plant an apple seed 
and an apple tree grows,” and so on. 

Suggestive material was used in sense games, such as birds’ 
nests, milkweed pods, chestnuts in their burrs, an ear of yellow 
corn, bittersweet berries. This niaterial was arranged on a tray, 
with some feeling as to its beauty and contrast in color, and 
the game form used was: 


“ Two little windows of brown or blue, 
Each of us children is looking through. 
Come, with our eyes, a game we will play, 
And see if the windows are open to-day. 
Mary shall tell us what she can see, 
While we are counting, ‘ One, two, three. 


992 


Each object was chosen because of its relation to the seasonal 
idea, and the ideas suggested by each object enriched that idea. 

There were two nests shown, a robin’s nest and a yellow-bird’s 
nest. Some of the children said that the mother and father 
birds made the big nest, and the baby birds made the little nest! 
The entire implication of the preparation of the nest by the 
parent birds for their young, and the care of the young was 
left until the spring of the year, but what was emphasized was 
the fact that all the birds that were little in the spring were 
now large birds, and that all nests were empty now, as the birds 
had flown south. This instance furnishes a good illustration of 
the relation of the teacher’s emphasis to the controlling idea. 
It is not all one knows about a subject, nor all that the children 
may be able to understand, but what is relevant to the nature of 
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the development at a particular stage, that is brought to the 
children’s consciousness. 

The realization of the meaning of autumn as a time of change 
and as a preparation for winter grew from the feeling of what 
was common to many different things, as the leaves changing 
color, the nuts falling, the squirrels storing nuts, the empty nests, 
the birds flying south, the meadows turning brown. 

One morning, when there was a collection of unusual beauty 
in the circle, a combination of lovely flowers and leaves of 
gorgeous color, this song was sung to the children: 


“All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
Our Father made them all.”* 


This was the first time that there had been any suggestion of a 
religious nature except in the daily singing of the grace before 
luncheon. Although the song was sung without comment, the 
last line suggested to one child, “It must have taken a long 
time to make the ocean and a river.” And another day the chil- 
dren gave a list of things that were both “ bright and beautiful ” 
and that came in the fall, as colored leaves, chrysanthemums, red 
apples, pumpkins, and so forth. 

By the middle of October, through song, story, conversation, 
pictures, games, and table-work, the children had a general 
realization of the character of the season, and this was given 
form in the song: 


“ The crickets are calling, 
The red leaves are falling, 
The meadows are brown and sere. 
The birds are not nesting, 
The earth begins resting, 
Because it ’s the fall of the year.” 


The idea of “ growth,” which had occurred incidentally, now 
began to be emphasized. The gathering of seeds from the roof- 
garden suggested the planting of seeds in the spring, and “ In 
my Little Garden Bed ” was played. The children enjoyed telling 
the names of the flowers that they had planted, and after hearing 
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of roses and daisies and geraniums, represented by little hands 
held up, with fingers spread apart, it was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find one child who had both hands held close together 
and who announced that he had planted a potato! And then 
arose a new classification, and the children named all the vegeta- 
bles that they knew as the teacher drew them quickly on the 
board. A sweet potato growing in a glass was brought by one 
of the boys. The roots were noticed particularly, and the chil- 
dren made the generalization that all growing plants and trees 
have roots, which are always under the ground. 

In relation to the vegetables, the finger-play of the farmer, 
“How Corn Grew,” was played. The children began to suggest 
the work of the farmer through activities which were described 
in the form of “ The Farmer in the Dell.”° The form was 
changed to describe the activity as: 


“The farmer hoes his field, 
The farmer hoes his field, 
We ’Il all sing together 
While the farmer hoes his field.” 


This same musical form was found so flexible that it was used 
again in relation to the fruits and vegetables gathered in for the 
harvest, as 

“The pumpkins gathered in,” 


the children singing of different fruits and vegetables. This 
idea was given more beautiful form in: 


“Come to the harvest as many as may, 
Earth has made ready for Thanksgiving Day. 
Pumpkins are lying in great golden heaps, 
Out of the arbor the purple grape peeps.”® 


When the jack-o-lantern was made at Hallowe’en, the seeds 
were dried and saved, and the children anticipated their planting 
in the spring. They enjoyed saying, “ First seeds, then the stem, 
then roots, then leaves, then a flower, then a pumpkin! Then 
more seeds, another stem, other roots, other leaves, other flowers, 
more pumpkins! ”—thus beginning to realize the whole cycle of 
sowing and reaping. 

On October 14th the children went with the whole school 
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to the country to visit a real farm. The day was a complete 
realization of what had been anticipated for a month. The 
children spontaneously sang their fall songs as they saw the 
beauty of the autumn coloring. The field of stacked corn sug- 
gested “The corn is stacked so high.” They actually saw 
“pumpkins lying in great golden heaps,” and the purple grapes 
hanging in the arbor. They saw red apples on the tree. They 
saw corn growing and corn being gathered and corn drying for 
seed under the eaves of the quaint old house. The delivery of 
produce in the city was suggested by tomatoes that were being 
packed in boxes, and “ Tomatoes gathered in,” sang the children. 
The description of what they saw by singing was so vivid to 
them, that when a few days later a harvest song was sung in 
which were the lines, “ Hear the happy children, singing in the 
fields,” one child said, “ We were happy,” and another added, 
“And we were singing in the fields.” One of the children 
described the experience in what he called “A Poem.” 





THE HARVEST 


“ This is the harvest. Now the apples are falling. All the 
fruit is gathered in. The pumpkins are taken in. Now it ’s 
near Hallowe’en. It ’s near the snowflake time. The boys love 
to play in the snow. The pigs live in the country. The corn 
grows in the country. 


The End.” 


In recalling their visit to the farm, the children made inter- 
esting comparisons between the city and the country. When 
asked why there were no farms in the city, they answered, 
“You would have to take up the car-tracks,” and that there 
were too many houses, and one child said, “ Even the empty 
lots are saved for other houses.” From the suggestion that 
the city was without farms came the idea of the dependence 
of those in the city upon the country for their provisions, 
and the children traced the fruits and vegetables from the 
country to the city markets, and dramatized in play of wagon, 
train, and store. One child as storekeeper sagely asked the 
purchaser, “ Eating or cooking apples?”—which carried us 
a step farther than the market to the making of an apple pie! 
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The corn that was seen on the farm, hung up to dry, sug- 
gested the saving of a part of all grain for seed, and the use 
of the rest of the grain. The process from wheat to flour, 
and from flour to bread, was suggested by the story of “ The 
Little Hen and the Grain of Wheat.” In this connection 
came the miller and the baker plays.: 

When the statement was made that the seed was saved 
and planted in the spring, one boy said, “ But not the winter 
wheat,” and that recalled the ploughing that we had seen on 
the farm. 

When the children were working out the game of “ The 
Farmers,” which was to be their part of the harvest festival, 
four farmers in the center of the circle had planted the chil- 
dren on the outside as grain. Then the coming of the sun 
and rain was represented. The grain began to grow, and at 
last all the children were holding their hands high and sing- 
ing, “Oh, see the golden grain.” The farmers next sug- 
gested the cutting down of the grain. The spectacle of thirty- 
five children prone on the floor might be dramatic as a battle 
scene, but would hardly give an artistic finish to a harvest 
game! It was suggested to the farmers that they bind the 
grain, and one of the boys quickly went to two of the children 
on the outside of the circle and wound their arms around each 
other, and the grain was bound. This gave a delightful finish 
to the game because the children “ bound in two’s,” unbound 
themselves quickly to the quickened music of “ The Farmer 
in the Dell,” and twirled merrily in pairs in folk-dance fashion 
while the farmers danced in a ring in the center. 

The harvest festival itself was a wonderful experience to 
the children of the kindergarten, because the beautiful singing 
and dancing of the older children was another expression of 
what they had realized in their own experience, and to which 
they had tried to give expression. 

To suggest the relation between the harvest and Thanks- 
giving Day, this verse was recited: 


“ The harvest is in and market and bin 
Are filled with the fruits of the earth. 
So let us be gay on Thanksgiving Day, 
And keep it with feasting and mirth.”” 
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The picture of Millet’s The Sower, and harvesting pictures by 
Dupré and Breton were shown the children, and the day 
before Thanksgiving each child made and took home a book 
containing his choice of one of the pictures and the harvest 
verse. 

In answer to “ What is the harvest?” again the children 
named by kinds nuts, fruits, and vegetables, and the lines: 


“With sickles keen they cut it down 
And sang the ‘ Harvest Home,’ ” 


suggested the farmer’s joy in his completed work. In this 
connection was sung: 


“O, come, dear little children, come, 
Our grateful thanks to sing, 
For all the harvest gathered in, 
E’er winter storms begin.”* 


The idea at first emphasized was, “ E’er winter storms 
begin,” and in answer to the question, “ What would have 
happened if the harvest had not been gathered in?” the 
children said, “ No fruit to eat, no wheat to make flour for 
bread, no more seeds to plant to get more wheat,” and so on. 

The complete realization of the gathering in of the harvest 
came to the children through a visit to a large market where 
they bought fruits and vegetables and carried them back to 
school in small baskets where they were given away as the 
children’s Thanksgiving donation. 

The poultry at the market impressed the children because 
of the intimate association between a turkey and Thanks- 
giving, and one child said, “ We have a farmer song about 
vegetables, why don’t we have a butcher song about tur- 
keys?” The more cheerful song of “ Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey,” in the Neidlinger book,* was substituted. 

The lines, “So let us be gay on Thanksgiving Day, and 
keep it with feasting and mirth,” suggested to many children 
the turkey dinner; and even in this unsociable age, many 
children told joyously of “ Grandma” or “Aunt Sophie” com- 
ing, or spoke of “ Daddy” being at home. 
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On Monday of Thanksgiving week the words “ Thanks- 
giving” were said slowly and the question asked, “ Who 
gives thanks?” The children said, “ We do.” Then were 
said the lines: 


“ Who gives thanks? 
Parents dear, and all the children 
gathered here.” 


Then was asked, “ For what?” and the children filled in with 
many things. Then the last of the verse was given: 


“ For all things great and small, 
God our Father made them all.” 


When the children were asked, “ Whom do we thank?” 
some said “the farmer,” and some said, “ God.” Then the 
farmer’s part, the planting, the care and the reaping, was 
recalled, but one child said, “God made the seeds,” and 
others spoke of the sun and rain which no man can call down 
upon the earth, and one child added, “And God made the 
farmer.” Thencameachorus. “ He made millers and bakers 
and painters and carpenters.” Yes, God made everything. 
Then this verse was sung to the children: 


“ We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered, 
By God’s almighty hand. 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The seedtime and the harvest, 
And soft, refreshing rain. 
All good gifts around us, 
Are sent from Heaven above; 
Then thank the Lord, 
O thank the Lord, 
For all his love.” 


One child who was four years old last year, when the 
prayer had first been used at Thanksgiving time asked, “ Can’t 
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we say our prayer now, and not wait till Thanksgiving?” 
And the prayer was said. 


“ Father of all, in Heaven above, 

We children thank Thee for Thy love. 
Our food, our home, and all we wear, 
Tell of Thy loving care. 

Amen.” 


And so Thanksgiving Day was felt to be the interpretation 
of the harvest, for we remember how it has been said, “ While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 


Sources OF SONGS AND GAMES 


1. Sonc Primer. A. Bentley. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
2. TimELy GAMES AND Soncs. C. Reed. J. L. Hammett, New York 
3. Sonc Strorres OF THE KINDERGARTEN. Patty Hill. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., New York 
4. Sone Ecuogs, Vol. II. Jenks. Ditson and Co., New York 
5. CHILDREN’s OLD and New Sincinc GAmeEs. Marie Hofer. 
A. Flanagan and Co., Chicago 
6. ELEANor SmitH Music Course, Bk. I. American Book Co., New York 
. Hotwway Soncs. Emilie Paulson. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
8. NEIDLINGER Book. G. Schirmer, New York 


JuLt1a Wave AsBsBot 


N 


B. In the Grades 


To keep alive the spirit of joy, gratitude, thankfulness, and 
appreciation of God’s bounty which our forefathers felt more 
keenly was the purpose of the Harvest Festival held in Speyer 
School this October. 

If the children of to-day fail to feel a thrill of gratitude for 
the wonderful store nature has been providing for them all 
summer is it not because they are too far from nature? Can 
the delivery of potatoes, pumpkins, fruits, and nuts at the 
door cause the thrill of joy to the matter-of-fact city child of 
to-day that the harvesting did to the little girl or boy of long 
ago after the labor of planting, hoeing, and gathering? 
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The harvest festival has ever been the expression of grati- 
tude in which old and young took part, each feeling his right 
to a share in the joys of participation because each had had 
his share of the labor. 

That the children might better appreciate the meaning of 
harvest the entire school was taken to a farm in New Jersey 
early in October where the day was spent in investigating 
the crops that were being gathered. As a preparation for 
this trip the children made lists of products one might ex- 
pect to find on a farm at that time of year, and which will 
keep through the long, cold winter months; also what foods 
we are dependent on during the winter season and hence 
are thankful for. 

The farm was a crude one but was the best that could be 
found at the time, and yet its very crudity may serve as a 
basis for comparison in a later study of improved and modern 
methods of farming in connection with geography. 

As it was the intention of the school to have the festival 
an outgrowth of the regular work of the grades each teacher 
directed the attention of the children to the geographical 
features of the land and surrounding country, to the beauty 
and colors of nature, and to the many objects of interest both 
in the flowers and animals of the place. The preparation for 
marketing the products was noted and they were traced to 
their destination at the wholesale Harlem market. 

In the next four weeks the regular work of the grades 
centered around the farm and harvest idea from the historical 
and geographical standpoint. The study of the seed, plant- 
ing, and preparation for storing of grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables lent itself to the nature work. In the third grade this 
idea was carried still further for the children made a trip to 
a wholesale market to see the products in larger quantities 
and traced them through the wholesale and retail markets to 
the final delivery at their own doors. This work led out 
naturally to problems in arithmetic of comparison of retail 
and wholesale prices, fluctuations in the same, and finally to 
the daily and weekly bills of an ordinary family, and the 
cost of a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Geographical relations were brought out through this same 
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study of the market, such as the interdependence of one region 
upon another, and of the various countries, also the means of 
transportation and comparison of old and new methods. 

Stories were read in the reading period with regard to fall 
nature study, and the English work was based on the trip 
to the farm, the meaning of harvest, and the customs of other 
people as expressed in their festivals. 

The spirit of the festival found special expression in writing 
the words and composing the music of the following song: 


Harvest SonGc 
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The boughs do shake and the bells do ring, So merr-i-ly comes our harvest in, Our 
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harvest in, our harvest in, So merrily comes our harvest in — Hurrah! 


The boughs do shake and the bells do ring, 
So merrily comes our harvest in, 

Our harvest in, our harvest in. 

So merrily comes our harvest in—Hurrah! 


The corn ’s to be husked and put in the bin, 
The children all laugh with glee; 

Our harvest is in, our harvest is in, 

So merrily do the children sing—Hurrah! 


The days grow short and the nights grow long, 
The farmers chant a harvest song, 

A harvest song, a harvest song, 

The farmers chant a harvest song—Hurrah! 


Each of the first four grades was given the first stanza and 
was asked to compose suitable music for it. The best tunes 
of each class were chosen for consideration and the above was 
selected from the second grade. 

As special preparation for the festival the children worked out 
in dance form the sowing, reaping, and threshing of the farmer, 
followed by poses of prayer, rest, and rejoicing after the labor 
is done. To carry out the old English custom of the hock cart 
the children of the third grade prepared a cart by filling it with 
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fruit and vegetables, and by placing on top as the “ last sheaf” 
a sheaf of rye which they arranged and tied in the classroom. 
This wa8 later used in the grand procession of the festival and 
the sheaf was presented to the Master of the Harvest. 

In the four upper grades the harvest festival idea was largely 
old and the material did not enter in a direct way into the 
regular school work. However, the pupils of these grades were 
responsible for their share in making the festival a success. 
Through the departments of music and physical education they 
learned festival songs, dances, and games. ‘These aided very 
materially in making the festival itself a success. 

Composing original festival songs, both words and music, was 
an important part of the music work just before the festival. 

The sixth grade furnished the Master of the Harvest and the 
laborers were chosen from the seventh grade. 

In the fifth grade, the harvesting and marketing of products 
was of especial interest because it was an important part of 
their geography at that time. This led into a study of the 
products needed in New York that have to come from a dis- 
tance. The Greek harvest myth, “ Demeter and Persephone,” 
was studied and dramatized in this grade. Following is the 
program as given at the festival: 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL 
CotuMBIA CAMPUS 
October Twenty-eighth, Nineteen Ten 
1.30 P. M. 
Story OF THE FESTIVAL 


The Master of the Harvest, with the children of the village, is wait- 
ing for the laborers, who are bringing in the “last sheaf.” This sheaf, 
representing the Spirit of Vegetation, is to be presented amid songs and 
dances of rejoicing to the Master, who keeps it during the winter, and 
in the spring mixes it with the seed to be planted in order to insure a 
bountiful yield. When the rejoicing and merry-making are over, Master 
and people unite in a Song of Thanksgiving. 


ENTRANCE OF LABorERS—Harvest Song - - Grades III. to VIII. 
OriGINAL SONG - - - - - - - . By the School 


THE MASTER OF THE HARVEST WELCOMES THE LABORERS 
Game—‘“ Would You Know How Doth the Farmer?” - Grades I. to IV. 
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INDIAN SuMMER—Song- - - - - - - By the School 
GamEe—“ The Farmer in the Dell” - - - - Kindergarten 
Harvest Sonc - - - - Kindergarten and Grades I. to IV. 
Harvest DANCE . - - - - Girls of Grades V. to VIII. 
Ractnc CONTESTS - - - - - Boys of Grades V. to VIII. 
Ocroser—Song - ee tee ee - - - By the School 
PRESENTATION OF THE “ Last SHEAF” TO THE MASTER OF THE HARVEST 

OricinaL Sonc - © © «© .2¢ = © © £x@By the School 
VintTAGE DANCE - - - - - ~ - - Entire School 
SonG oF THANKSGIVING - - - - - - - By the School 


The music of the first original song was composed by Grade II. The 
music of the second original song was composed by Grade VI. 


ALIcE THOMPSON 
Frank S. McCaty 











A MOTIVATED THANKSGIVING PROGRAM IN THE 
SECOND GRADE 


For several years the approach of the Thanksgiving holiday has 
been the signal for an appropriate program in our second grade. 

After more than two months’ work in the second grade, the 
little folks seem to feel their increased power, their growth, 
their ability to do new and larger work. With this enlarge- 
ment of power comes a correspondingly increased desire to 
share the results of their efforts with others. Home folks and 
friends have always had a part in their joys, but at this season 
the children seem to reach out to their schoolmates. 

The first grade is the class in which the second grade children 
are most interested at this time, as they have passed its borders 
so recently. Accordingly, this year as sometimes before, we 
entertained the first grade and friends at our Thanksgiving 
program. 

From year to year the nature of this Thanksgiving program 
depends entirely upon the line of work which has been pursued 
throughout the month, as it must be an outgrowth of the 
month’s study. For instance, last year we celebrated, in play, 
the “ First Thanksgiving ”—both Indians and white men being 
gathered together there. This year we decided to have “ Our 
Thanksgiving,” and entertain our friends with songs and plays 
and stories. 

The material for this program was chosen largely upon the 
suggestions of the children, and was formulated by them under 
the guidance of their teachers. History, literature, art, oral and 
written language, and music, all lent themselves to the work. 

Following is a copy of the program: 


OricinaL Sonc—“ Giving Thanks” - - - = = Grade II 
PoemM—November - + - . - - - - - Grade I 
Sonc—Squirrel’s Thanksgiving - - - - - Grades I and II 
PLtay—The Tree Dwellers’ - . - - - - - Grade II 
OricinaL Sonc—The Boughs do Shake - - - - Grade II 
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“Our Feast” 


While refreshments were being served the children of second 
grade entertained their guests with nonsense tales and riddles. 

But why did these things appear on this program? And 
how were they handled? These are questions which may arise, 
and we shall tell briefly in a general way of their preparation. 

During the fall months, the history period had been filled 
with a study of the conditions and life of the time of the 
Tree Dwellers. The story of their struggles and difficulties led 
to an appreciation of our greater benefits and comforts to-day. 

One afternoon was spent on the Palisades across the Hudson 
River studying the land forms there. After much work a wooded 
hill with banks gently sloping to the river was chosen as a 
typical place for the children to work. Accordingly, they climbed 
trees, dug for roots, hunted for berries and nuts very much 
as the first people had to do. This helped the children to 
appreciate more than ever before the difficulties of such living. 

After this trip the desire came to play “the tree dwellers” in 
their class room. Many children asked if they might dramatize 
the story and give it before the school. As the story was a 
very full and long one we decided to choose the most important 
parts only, and dramatize them. This afforded an opportunity 
for much excellent language work, and required strong organiza- 
tion. The following points were finally chosen: 


Act 1.—Sharptooth, and her baby. 

Act 2.—Bodo, the big boy. 
Scene 1. Catching a wild hog. 
Scene 2. Hunting for birds’ eggs. 
Scene 3. Stealing honey. 

Act 3.—The Coming of Fire. 

Act 4.—The Fire-clan. 

Act 5.—Saving One-Ear’s life. 

Act 6.—Killing Sabretooth. 

Act 7.—The Feast. 


The play was developed by the children, each contributing 
suggestions which were considered and arranged in the best way 
by the help of the teacher. When the play was properly written, 
it was necessary to choose the players. Each child was anxious 
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to have a part in the performance, hence much skillful effort 
was put forth in thoughtful, imaginative work. Good judgment 
was also required in choosing those who were most capable for 
the work. 

This matter settled, a few rehearsals were all that was neces- 
sary before the final presentation. All announcements were made 
by one of the children, and the stage management was left in 
their hands entirely. 

One other feature of this program was the result of the chil- 
dren’s creative work. That is the original song: “ Giving 
Thanks.” Many songs had been learned during the autumn, 
but at this time they wished to have one of their own making. 
As they did not have time to write their own verses, they were 
content to choose a beautiful poem and make a “ tune ” for that. 

Four lessons were necessary to complete the following melody: 


GIVING THANKS 
Grade 2—1910-I1. Speyer School. 
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All to-geth-er let us sing, On Thanks - giv - ing day. 


Gratefully we sow in Spring, Rain and sunshine gay; 
All together let us sing, On Thanksgiving day. 


Heavenly Father hear our thanks, For Thy loving care; 
Help us now to show our love, And each blessing share. 


The first lesson was given to the choosing of a poem. “ Giving 
Thanks ” was decided upon as it emphasized the “thank you” 
idea, and was different from any song already known. The 
next three lessons were necessary for hearing the different melo- 
.dies that were presented, and for selecting, altering, and im- 
proving until a satisfactory product came. Little time was re- 
quired for memorizing the song, as the children had grown 
familiar with it while making it. 
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The main idea in composing this music was to make the tune 
tell just the same story that the words wished to tell. The song 
may seem crude, but it was the result of much good, live work 
in the music class. It shows too the children’s interpretation of 
the lines, as the whole class contributed freely. 

We have said that the first grade and friends were invited to 
hear this program. This means that written invitations were 
sent out. One language period was filled with interesting work 
in wording suitable invitations. They had to be very short, as 
the children were to write them. Following is a copy of the 
class invitation: 


SPEYER ScHOOL, November 18, 1910. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


We invite you to our Thanksgiving party, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22, at half past one o'clock. 


Your little friends, 
SECOND GRADE. 


After this had been recorded on the board by the teacher, 
another period was spent by the children in copying it. Careful 
work was done, the children doing their best in response to the 
fact that school note-paper and envelopes were used. Then, too, 
these notes were going to the first grade, to friends, and to 
teachers at the College. 

The “ feast ” itself was very simple. Wholesome refreshments, 
consisting of popped corn and apples, were served upon plates 
and napkins which had been decorated by the children. Nature, 
art, and seat-work periods had been utilized in accomplishing this 
work. The children studied the fall fruits and vegetables to 
know more of their size, shape, and color. Then, patterns of 
these fruits or vegetables were cut from heavy paper and applied 
to toned paper. Many units were cut therefrom and arranged 
in suitable groups. These were then applied as decorative 
designs to heavy paper plates. Much splendid work resulted, 
showing a wealth of ideas and originality in design. 

Having made the plates under the careful direction of teach- 
ers, the same ideas were carried over into the decoration of 
napkins. This work, however, was done entirely as seat-work. 
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On the afternoon of the program there came the social op- 
portunity of caring for their guests. Mothers and friends had 
to be carefully ushered to comfortable seats, and thoughtfully 
attended throughout the function. 

The whole afternoon’s enjoyment was dependent upon the 
efforts of the little folks of the second grade. The songs, the 
play, the stories, all were the result of good earnest work on 
their part. This Thanksgiving program, therefore, had furnished 
the children richly with aims and purposes. It had motivated 
much of the work of the preceding days, and this work had 
its final outcome in conduct. 

ELEANOR WRIGHT 





SS 























CLIFF DWELLERS AND CITY DWELLERS 
CORRELATIONS OF SCHOOL AND LIFE IN THE THIRD GRADE 


Our sequence in history work, as arranged at present, in- 
cludes a study of the Cliff Dwellers as one unit in the early 
part of the third grade course of study. In the second grade, 
the study of the tree dwellers, the cave men, and the Indians 
of the plains made an excellent basis for the work. The life 
and customs of these more primitive people were rapidly 
surveyed and the Cliff Dwellers were introduced as the In- 
dians of the Southwest who lived better and had progressed 
further than the Indians of the plains. The term Cliff Dwell- 
ers, although not as comprehensive, was preferable to Pueblos 
because the children’s literature was about those particular 
tribes whose homes were on the cliffs. Later in the work, 
the term Pueblos, which means villages, was used and its 
meaning appreciated. The children were given an oppor- 
tunity to tell what they knew about the Cliff Dwellers. The 
item of most general interest was: “ The Indian bowl in the 
children’s library downstairs was made by a Cliff Dweller.” 

Pictures of these Indians were then shown and their per- 
sonal appearance and clothing compared with those of the 
roving Indians. The children were then told of the strange 
environment of the Cliff Dwellers in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Colorado. These states were located on the map and 
some idea of the distance from New York City compre- 
hended through a knowledge of the time consumed in a direct 
trip. Many colored pictures were used to give a clear con- 
ception of the sand stone and desert region. It was con- 
trasted, as regards surface, general appearance, and climate, 
with the country with which the children are acquainted. 
The cliffs were likened to the Palisades along the Hudson 
River, and the gorges and canyons to the narrow streets with 
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the tall apartments on either side in the city. Sand stone 
was compared with the familiar mica schist on Manhattan 
Island and the trap rock of the Palisades. 

Early in the work the teacher began to read to the class 
the story of “ Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller.” This classi- 
fied many points, verified others, and called forth much inter- 
esting and profitable work. 

A short study of the New York City water supply came in 
connection with Lolami’s scarcity of water. This was com- 
paratively easy as there was at the time a graphic display 
at the New York City Budget Exhibit showing how much 
water per person is supplied by the city, various ways in 
which water is wasted, the size of the aqueducts carrying 
water to the city, and so forth. The immensity of the water 
system was appreciated through the fact that much of the 
water comes from Croton Lake which is forty miles from 
Manhattan. 

The canyons, gorges, cliffs, mesas, natural bridges, rivers, 
creeks, and springs mentioned in Lolami were discussed in 
the geography period and formed on the sand-table. On our 
excursion to the farm, which was made about this time, the 
children were even more interested in the Palisade cliffs, 
miniature gorges, valleys, and the Hackensack river than 
in the beautiful autumn foliage and the products of the farm. 

In the nature work attention was given to the flora and 
fauna of the Cliff Dwellers’ country. The children became 
acquainted with cacti, yucca lily, and sage bush, and talked 
about the reasons why they are particularly adapted to that 
habitat. Pictures of the plants were shown, specimens of 
cacti were brought to the class room, the yucca lilies on the 
lawns of New Jersey homes and the extensive collection of 
these plants at the Bronx Botanical Garden were brought 
to mind. Some children who were familiar with the plants 
gave vivid descriptions of how they looked and where they 
had seen them, thus helping the others to know them. The 
animals of the Southwest were recalled and their value as 
food pointed out. 

A knowledge of the food used by these people was developed 
through the study of their environment, and the conclusions 
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confirmed in the stories and references. The methods of agri- 
culture, the implements used, and the necessities for irrigation 
were discussed. Their preservation of foods for winter was 
taken up and the children experimented with drying meat and 
pumpkins. They were allowed to cut their pumpkins the size 
which they considered proper. The teacher suggested drying an 
entire section. The children were surprised to find how the 
pumpkin shrivelled and were sorry that they had cut it so small. 
A small piece of beef was dried. It was weighed before and 
after drying. The advantages of drying food and the reasons 
for the decrease in size and weight were developed. Written 
reports of this work were made in the language period and used 
to explain the work when the results were exhibited on the 
nature table in the hall. The manner of cooking was given 
little attention since it was quite similar to that of the Indians 
of the plains. 

A short study of pottery and basketry was made and the chil- 
dren were taken to see the fine exhibit in the American Museum 
of Natural History. A school collection of Pueblo pottery was 
begun. Two of the children, whose parents had visited the 
Southwest, brought several characteristic specimens. 

A few of the religious customs and beliefs, which could not 
easily be developed, were brought out through stories in the 
literature. “ Never Kill Your Ancestors ” from Lolami in Tusa- 
yan illustrates their belief in their descent from animals. Parts 
of chapters II, XII, XVI, XVIII, of the same book, were 
also told. 

When the work was well along, we appreciated the fact that 
the father of one of the fifth grade boys is a professional lec- 
turer. He has spent much time in the Southwest and has made 
an extensive study of Pueblo life. He has numerous sets of 
stereopticon pictures which are accurate and beautiful. We de- 
cided to ask him to come and talk to us, which he gladly con- 
sented to do. Grade IV was invited because it had had the 
work and would be interested. The lecture and lantern slides 
were excellent; many hazy points were cleared. The develop- 
ment of these people since the coming of the white man was 
demonstrated. Mr. Monsen was careful to point out which 
things showed the influence of civilized man. Conceptions of 
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distance, size, and color were received from the lantern pictures 
which the smaller ones could not give. 

An opportunity for discussion of the lecture was given to the 
children the next morning and such remarks as the following 
were made: “I just imagined I was Lolami in some of those 
pictures.” “I couldn’t believe how hard it was for the Cliff 
Dwellers to get to their homes until Mr. Monsen told about 
his trip.” “I didn’t know that there could be so many kinds 
of cacti.” “Isn’t the ‘painted desert’ a fine name for that 
country?” “The pictures showed almost everything that we 
have learned about the Cliff Dwellers.” 

Early in the work, the children decided to make a model of 
a cliff village and so were constantly on the lookout for helpful 
suggestions. Later the children made, in one period, small 
cliff homes of clay to get suggestions for the large community 
model. The large model was patterned after the best of the 
small ones and other suggestions were taken from pictures of 
models. Before the house was completed two children brought 
ladders made of fine wire—nothing else small being available. 
Later more ladders were made of the fine cedar twigs of a sink- 
brush. The entire model was coated with brick dust to give 
the appearance of sand stone. 

The work ended with a class story about the Cliff Dwellers, 
giving the principal facts in connection with the work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


The Pueblo Exhibit at the American Museum of Natural History. 77th 
Street, New York City. 

Catalogue of models of Ancient Cliff Houses. Ward’s Natural Science 
Establishment, Rochester, N. Y. 

Post cards and illustrations from magazines by Maxfield Parrish, Jules 
Guerin, and others. 

The booklet announcements of the Frederick Monsen Lectures. 

The Craftsman, March, 1900. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletins 32, 35, and 4r. 

The Normal School Quarterly No. 2, State Normal School, Macomb. 
Illinois. 

Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller, and Lolami in Tusayan, Ciara Kern 
Baytiss. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
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Books read by the children: 


White Cloud, the Little Pueblo Girl, from In Field and Pasture, Mauve 
Barrows Dutron. American Book Company. 

Cliff Houses, from How We Are Sheltered, CHAMBERLAIN. Macmillan 
Company. 

Children of the Cliff, Wmey and Epicx. Appleton and Company. 


Roxana A. STEELE 














A STUDY OF THE WHEAT INDUSTRY IN THE FIFTH 
GRADE 


In the fifth grade we took as our problem in relation to the 
study of our own city: “ Why is New York City so important?” 
The children with little help developed the reasons for this, 
emphasis being given to the fine harbor and the facilities for 
sending the various products here for immediate use, to be 
worked over, or to be sent away. On our journey to the farm 
with the rest of the school in October, we had seen some of 
the fall fruits and vegetables, and some corn in various stages 
of preparation for the market near us in New York. Some of 
the most important of the needs of the city for food were then 
listed, the sources of supply briefly located, and the routes traced. 
Flour, one of the most important of the many products sent 
to us, was taken up for special study. 

The children were first asked to find the names of the kinds 
of flour used in their own homes, and to learn if possible where 
they were manufactured. 

It might be well to state at the outset that this was not an 
entirely new subject, but one that had been touched in various 
ways from the kindergarten up. Many of the children had been 
on farms at one time or another, and they lived over these 
experiences in our Harvest Festival when they saw “ The Farm- 
er’s Song” dramatized by the kindergarten, and the children of 
the first four grades play through the processes from the plant- 
ing to the harvesting of the grain. While the preparations for 
the festival were going on, a sheaf of wheat was on exhibition 
in the hall and also heads of several varieties of the bearded and 
beardless wheat. The attention of the children was called to 
these. 

Special study was made of the wheat growing regions and the 
children colored outline maps of the United States showing these 
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sections. They became familiar with the names and locations 
of these states so as to find them readily on the maps. 

We made a study of a wheat farm in North Dakota using 
chapter XXI in Carpenter’s “‘ North America” as the basis. The 
conditions of growth were noted; then we referred to the geog- 
raphies at hand for further information concerning the surface, 
soil, and climate of these states. 

The wheat was traced from the farm through the various 
milling processes. The Gold Medal exhibit consisting of a case 
of twenty-four bottles, each containing a sample of wheat in 
some stage of manufacture, was found very helpful. Carpenter, 
and Rocheleau’s “ Great American Industries” were helpful at 
this point. Also the previous year the children had visited the 
Hecker factory in this city and had seen some of the actual 
manufacturing processes, as well as a grain elevator, and the 
unloading of the wheat boats which had come through the Erie 
Canal to New York. 

They were interested too in making their own collections of 
wheat products ; and, under the leadership of one of the children, 
bottles were purchased from a neighboring drug store and the 
contributions of flour, feed, starch, and breakfast foods were 
placed in them and labeled. 

Grains of wheat were given the children and they found the 
part out of which bran is made. Then some flour and water 
were mixed together making a dough. This dough ball was 
washed in water leaving a yellowish, elastic substance. This, 
we told the children, was largely the gluten part of the wheat. 
That which was washed out was tested and found to contain 
starch. This experimenting was supplemented by the use of a 
Gold Medal chart of a grain of wheat which indicated the five 
bran coats, the gluten grains, the grains of starch, and the germ. 
The children made greatly enlarged drawings of the wheat grain 
with the help of this chart, and labeled the different parts. 

The information gained at home as to the kinds of flour in 
use was the starting point for locating the chief milling and 
shipping centers. These were later placed on the outline maps. 
The cities selected as most important were: Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, St. Paul, St. Louis, and Portland. 

We next studied the chief shipping routes, special mention 
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being made of the three water routes to the Atlantic coast and 
the advantages of these. Two lessons were given on the Great 
Lakes as a water highway. Many different folders of the rail- 
roads were brought to class and the children were asked to 
look at the accompanying maps and make a list of these roads 
which would materially help in distributing wheat or its products. 

The final disposition of the wheat which is sent to the sea- 
port cities was considered by looking up the great wheat pro- 
ducing countries, and those which do not supply their own 
demand. These cities were also located on the maps. 

From the various reports furnished us by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Commerce and Labor data 
were found for problems which emphasized the industrial im- 
portance of wheat. The most helpful pamphlets were: “ Bread 
and the Principles of Bread Making” and “ Statistical Abstract 
of the United States.” 

After working from the uses of wheat in our own homes 
into the big wheat industry of the United States, the question 
naturally arose as to why wheat is such an important food. This 
was discussed chiefly in the three cooking lessons which the 
children had in connection with this study. 

In these lessons the children prepared cream of wheat and 
white sauce, and baked bread. In connection with the first topic 
they discussed the question as to why cream of wheat makes 
a good food. This brought in review the food elements in 
wheat and opened the subject of expense. The cost of a cereal 
for breakfast was computed in an arithmetic lesson and the 
result compared with the cost of meat, fish, or eggs having the 
same value in food units. The following are illustrative prob- 
lems : 


1. One dish of cream of wheat costs about %4¢. Enough lean 
round steak to give the same fuel value costs 34%¢. What will 
be the difference in cost for a family of 5? 

2. One very large egg has the same fuel value as a dish of 
cream of wheat. When eggs cost 50¢ a dozen, which costs more 
and how much? What would be the difference in cost for a 
family of 4? 


Another interesting comparison was in relation to the buying 
of flour in large or small quantities. The children got from 
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the grocers the costs of the various sized bags of flour and the 
problems were based on the prices. 

Flour may be purchased by the barrel, 196 lb., for $6.75, or 
in bags containing 3% lb., 7 lb., or 24% lb. These bags are 
respectively »;, »; and % of the barrel. The average prices 
which we found were: 3% lb. for 15¢, 7 lb. for 30¢, and 24% 
Ib. for g0¢. The following problems are two of those used: 


1. Which would be the cheaper, to buy a 24% Ib. bag of flour 
for go¢, or seven 3% lb. bags at 15¢ each? What is the dif- 
ference in cost? 

2. A grocer will sell a barrel of flour for $6.75, or he will 
sell the same amount in 56 bags, getting 15¢ for each one. On 
which does he make the greater profit and how much? 


In cooking the white sauce the starch absorbs moisture, hence 
flour is used for the thickening. With the bread the children 
observed the action of yeast in the flour mixture and learned 
that the wheat with an abundance of gluten makes the best 
bread. In a previous year they had made a “class” loaf of 
bread and visited the Cushman bakery. This year they baked 
individual loaves which they promptly carried home the day 
before Thanksgiving. 

At the risk of studying wheat as some children did the cow,— 
“from head to tail, and hide, hoofs, and hair,” I will show 
how this study was related to or gave motives for further work. 

In our Greek history it was interesting to note that wheat 
was one of the grains in earliest use. The class had already 
heard the Greek harvest myth of Demeter and Persephone. The 
Hawthorne version was read to them in several literature periods, 
and, as they were particularly interested in dramatizing they 
suggested playing it. About this time the date when the fifth 
grade was expected to entertain the rest of the school in assembly 
was given us, and the children at once decided to get the play 
ready for that occasion. 

The class also used short accounts of the dramatizing, cook- 
ing, map work, and collections for the news items sent to the 
Speyer School weekly paper. Those whose papers were chosen 
for publication were quite proud to read their signed “ articles ” 
in the ambitious little sheet. 

After the cooking lesson the recipes were written for future 
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reference. During these written exercises the words the chil- 
dren needed help in spelling were placed on the board. These 
were later used for special study for oral and written spelling, 
and when a number of lessons had been given the words were 
reviewed and used in spelling matches. 

Another bit of composition which also served as a review 
was an imaginative story of the experiences of a grain of wheat. 
As this would have been a very long piece of work if written 
in full it was given in outline from,—topics and sub-topics. 
These were then used as a guide in “ oral composition,” that is, 
in telling these stories to the class. One of these uncorrected 
outlines is given below. 


Hans Monsen. Nov. 22, Igio. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


In South Dakota 
Growing 
Being cut 
Threshing 
In a grain elevator 
Being weighed 
Being cleaned 
In a whaleback 
In the factory 
Being ground 
Being put into bags 
Sent to England 
On an ocean liner 
In London 
In a home 
In the oven 
On the table 


There were several opportunities for the class to write letters 
asking for some of the illustrative material. Finally, this study 
“tied up” to the art work in two ways. In making our maps 
we tried to find some basis for the selections of harmonious 
colors by studying some beautifully colored prints; and a study 
of The Gleaners and The Sower was made to find the elements 
of beauty as well as the significance of these subjects in art. 

Ciara R. BENNETT 























HOW THE SIXTH GRADE HAS “MOTIVE BEHIND AND 
OUTCOME AHEAD” 


Many of the subjects taught in the elementary schools of to- 
day lack worth and interest to boys and girls because they fail 
to see in these subjects anything worth having or doing, or 
anything which supplies a felt need either of their own or of 
the society of which they are a part. 

In most cases, pupils are not leaving our schools because of 
necessity but because they have lost all enjoyment and interest 
in school work. In Massachusetts, the recent Industrial Com- 
mission canvassed 3,157 families whose children had left school 
before the age of 16. Of these 3,157 families, 76 per cent could 
and would have kept their children in school if they had felt 
that it was really worth while. And, why is it not really worth 
while? For the reason that there is, especially in higher grades, 
a lack of motive, of live purpose in studies. Supply it! What 
happens? Pupils see the school is furnishing studies giving ex- 
periences which make for efficiency, studies which supply a real 
need and a clearer insight into life activities round about. They 
like school and therefore remain in it longer. In the sixth grade, 
pupils have been heard to say, “ This doesn’t seem like school. 
It ’s different.” “All our studies are so interesting.” “ Why can’t 
we do this way all the time?” 

Bring pupils to such a point that they themselves feel a 
need for solving problems in studies and they do not com- 
plain that they are being overburdened with subjects. They 
put forth more intense and continuous effort. They work 
cooperatively to solve these problems. Parents begin to realize 
that we are trying to make pupils efficient members of the com- 
munity in which thy live. 

Supply motive in one subject and this motive leads to 
others and a correlation of subjects. Isolation is overcome 
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and history, reading, geography, and arithmetic become the 
means by which real life is carried on. 

Practical illustrations of the value of motive in school 
subjects are here offered from the sixth grade of Speyer 
School where the solution of this problem is in progress. 

Oral reading has been a topic of much discussion, primarily 
because the results obtained have not been satisfactory. We 
realize that one difficulty in upper grades is in the material. 
It is too difficult to lend itself to good expression, for most 
of the pupil’s time is expended in conquering the mechanics 
of the material. Teachers have urged pupils to read louder, 
more distinctly, and with emphasis, but still pupils read in 
the same old way. And why should they feel any incentive 
to read differently when all those in the class have the same 
reader? Realizing this defect in material and method, the 
following plan of reading is here followed. 

In a class of twenty-two pupils, there are twenty-two dif- 
ferent readers selected from a list of books which the pupils 
want to read. This list includes among others such books 
as: “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” “ Bears of Blue River,” “ Jackanapes,” “ Captain 
January,” and “ Tom Sawyer.” 

During a reading period, a pupil is invited to share his 
book with the rest of the audience. The very desire to have 
an attentive audience makes the reader see the need for 
reading distinctly, loud enough for all to hear, and in a pleas- 
ing manner. The teacher does not find it necessary to urge 
these things because the situation enforces their need. After 
a reading has been given, the audience discusses the merits 
of the work and gives helpful suggestions for improvement. 
These suggestions are kept on catalogue cards which the 
pupil may see whenever he chooses. In this way from the 
very beginning, a history of the pupil’s reading is kept. This 
record is valuable both to the teacher and to the pupil. The 
pupil finds in it statements of the good points in his reading 
and statements of his special deficiencies, followed by sug- 
gestions for overcoming these deficiencies. The teacher is 
able to judge fairly concerning the pupil’s improvement from 
reading to reading and to know how much individual help 
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is required. Individual needs are handled individually, class 
needs collectively. A need for knowing how to use a dic- 
tionary was discovered to be a class need and exercises were 
given on how to find words quickly, how to use the guide to 
pronunciation, and how to select appropriate meanings. 
Other needs for the use of a dictionary were discovered in 
other studies. For example: In finding the derivation of 
subscription and superscription, the need for knowing where 
to find meanings of prefixes was felt; in geography, the 
problem of finding out why the terms A. M. and P. M. came 
to be used led to the appreciation of the need for knowing 
where to find meanings of abbreviations. 

The reading begun in school is continued at home by reading 
to some member of the family. It was not long before the 
pupils discovered that simpler stories were needed to read to 
younger brothers and sisters. The matter was talked over by 
the group and it was decided to make sets of readers suitable 
for younger children. This at once furnished not only a motive 
for knowing how to read simple stories entertainingly, but also 
a motive for a project in industrial arts. 

Books belonging to the teacher which contained collections of 
simple material were taken apart, and each story selected was 
rebound in pamphlet form. In a discussion as to how the dif- 
ferent stories were to be found quickly, it was decided to letter 
the names of one set of readers on the covers, illuminate the 
capital letters of another set, and work out much more complex 
designs for the covers of the third. Pupils appreciated at once 
the need for learning good forms of letters and how to space and 
arrange them well, how to mix colors and use them effectively, 
and how to work out a design from the name of a story. 

Lettering and designing was therefore made the subject of 
lessons in fine art. And, as many of the stories suggested to 
the pupils birds and animals as appropriate for their designs, a 
morning was spent sketching at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. No urging of correct and careful work was neces- 
sary, for were we not all eager to get the best possible results 
in order that our covers please those to whom we read? 

Two sets of readers are now completed. We have read from 
them to other grades in school, to younger brothers and sisters 
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at home, and at Christmas time a committee of pupils will choose 
representatives to send to the crippled children in Public School 
No. 27 at 42nd Street, in order to share some of the stories there. 

To judge of the worth of this plan of reading, one has only 
to decide whether it is bringing the study into direct touch with 
the outside world and whether it leads the pupils themselves 
to appreciate the need for good reading. 

Here in the making of the readers we find an example of 
a motive in one study furnishing motives in other studies and 
leading to a correlation of other studies. The planning of the 
readers became the subject of discussion in formal English; the 
binding of the books was done in the industrial art’s period; 
the designing and lettering of the covers was worked out most 
enthusiastically in fine art. 

The reading of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” led to an 
interest in the play. Advertisements, pictures of various scenes, 
and articles by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin were brought in. A 
theatre party was formed to see the play and finally the pupils 
suggested we write to Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin telling her 
how much we were enjoying her book. 

The writing of these letters gave a live purpose for English 
composition. The need for good form, careful and neat work 
and of writing letters not too long—for as one of the boys said, 
“Mrs. Wiggin might not have time to read long letters ”—was 
felt by the class. Later, letters were written to Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton asking about the Boy Scouts in which organiza- 
tion the grade had become interested. 

We very proudly exhibit to visitors “ Our Diary ” which con- 
tains letters written to us by both Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton. This diary kept by a different 
editor each week, contains also all the important and interesting 
happenings in the room. It will tell you about the industrial 
exhibits written for and the number obtained up to this time; 
will give the names of pupils who have brought in outside ma- 
terial for use in various studies ; will explain how various groups 
make use of our reference shelf in the library; will tell of the 
Glee Club formed for the purpose of entertaining others; and 
how the planning and writing of history stories led to a dis- 
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covery of the need for knowing how to use a card catalogue 
in order that the bibliographies of the stories be complete. 
Other illustrations of motive in our school studies might be 
given. However, the writer feels that here are a sufficient 
number to show the value of having back of every study a live 
purpose. 
BertHA M. GaTtH 











CONSTRUCTIVE HISTORY STUDY IN THE EIGHTH 
GRADE 


When school began this fall the pupils in the eighth grade had 
at the best but a “ passive interest” in history and geography. 
In fact there seemed no enthusiasm for any study except litera- 
ture and composition. How to get them to be really interested 
became the problem. One night while making from the text-book 
a list of the important events of the war of the Revolution, 
an inspiration came. Why not write our own histories and thus 
make use of the enthusiasm the children already felt for litera- 
ture to help them become interested in history? We went to 
work at once. 

The pupils were urged to read from all the available histories 
and then to select the events that struck them the most force- 
fully. We first listed the important causes of the war of the 
Revolution and then, by years, the big, significant battles, from 
which great issues seemed to come. The children read from 
the various histories at their command and then brought to class 
their reports as to what seemed to them important. We com- 
pared notes and gave reasons for our decisions. When we all 
agreed that an event was of real importance, each child wrote 
it up for himself. The first draft was handed in, corrected by 
the teacher, and then the matter was neatly copied into large 
note-books bound in boards. These note-books were illustrated 
by the use of Brown’s pictures and maps. For instance, there 
were several pictures of the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
a picture of the Concord statue of the minute-man, another of 
the monument, bridge and minute-man at Concord, with a map 
of the New England states, on which the two towns were located. 

When we came to the battles of Concord and Lexington, the 
pupils wrote letters describing the thrilling events of the night 
before, when Paul Revere took his great ride. Into the histories 
must go pictures of Paul Revere and of his home. So interested 
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were the children in this that then and there we commenced 
our diaries of the war of the Revolution. In these diaries we 
wrote anything that a boy or girl imagined would have been 
written had the writer been living in 1775. Readings from Hart’s 
“Source Books” helped us to get into the spirit of the times. 
So well did the pupils achieve this that when our principal was 
reading extracts from some of the diaries she remarked to the 
teacher: “ You or I would not be ashamed to be the author of 


one of these ‘ journals.’” Several extracts from two of these 
diaries follow: 


April 18, 1775. 


Much excited by troubles in and around Boston. Crops 
are sprouting. Built a scarecrow to keep away crows. 
April 19. 

Last night about one o’clock a man came galloping past 
yelling, “To arms! to arms! The British are coming!” 
My father and I hurriedly dressed and, taking our guns and 
all the ammunition at hand, started for the green. There 
we found many of our neighbors drawn up. We waited a 
while. Soon the red lines of the British appeared. The 
major, Pitcairn, ordered us to disperse. We did not. Then 
he ordered his men to fire. Eight of our men fell dead. 
Others were wounded. Then we were dispersed. The Brit- 
ish went on to Concord where our supplies were stored. 
There they did little damage. On their return we fired on 
them from behind stones and fences. We killed and wounded 
about 300 British. We lost 102. I had my head skinned by 
a bullet. To-night many people have gone to Roxbury and 
Charleston, shutting the British in Boston. 


May 6. 


Worked until 5 o’clock to-day. When I reached home I 
found father reading a letter from an old friend in Vermont. 
He is one of the “ Green Mountain Boys.” He wants father 
to join an expedition to capture Ticonderoga, a fort containing 
supplies held by the British. Father started with some 
friends for Rutland to-night. 

KENNETH DIKE 
April 18, 1775. 


War is certainly coming. We cannot stand things as they 
are much longer. The men and boys are restless, and the 
girls wish they might take part in the war. 
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I am writing with a tallow stub beside me. It gives little 
light. It is very late but I crept out of bed, when everything 
grew quiet, to write. 

The British are in Boston and are probably waiting their 
chance to fire on us. They will be surprised at the volley 
they receive in return. 

We are storing ammunition at towns along the way but 
the supply is so small in comparison with that of the British 
that 


April 19, 1775. 

I am so excited that I can hardly write. I might as well 
tell the story frontwards as backwards, so I will begin. I 
am anxious to reach the end. It is all so interesting. 

Just as I reached “that” in my diary last night, I heard 
a great clatter and noise. I opened my window and listened. 
The noise grew more distinct. I heard the clatter of horses 
hoofs but above that ring clear and true the cry, “ To arms, 
to arms! the British are coming!” Thrills ran through me. 
It seemed as tho’ the time had come to fight at last. The 
sounds of the horse and horseman died away but other sounds 
rose on the air. The people in all of the houses were stirring. 
Men were getting their muskets and bidding their families 
good-bye. The boys took their muskets and, with proud 
looks, went away with their fathers. 





JEANNETE Lerpy 
April 15, 1775. 
Nothing happened until to-day when we heard that the 


last of the powder had been safely stored in Concord and 
that so far the British had not found out about it. 


April 16. 


Father went to town and heard the news that the British 
had discovered the powder and are gathering men to send 
to capture it soon. 


April 19. 

Last night Paul Revere came thro’ the town calling and 
shouting and telling people that the British were coming. 
Every one jumped out of bed and dressed and every gun in 
the house was brought out and polished up. My father and 
two brothers, Jack and Harry, went off to Lexington early 
this morning. All the day long Mother and I have watched 
from the window for the return of the men. We were very 
much excited and then the neighbors came in and offered 
their opinions. 
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Long after dark we saw lanterns swinging down the road 
and heard the cheery talk of the men. We rushed out of the 
house and soon heard the glad news. We had beaten the 
well-trained Redcoats. How proud we were and Father was 
ready to fight two or three more battles and win them. My 
brother Jack had been badly wounded. 

My father told the whole story from beginning to end, 
telling how they were drawn up in Lexington Green and the 
sixteen Americans were shot. The Americans chased the 
British all the way from Concord to a place near Boston 
where the Redcoats met reinforcements. 


GRACE SEABROOK 


The children were required to know about the first battle— 
Lexington and Concord ; the invasion by Burgoyne and his allies ; 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. At the close of each 
chapter was added a bibliography of the books that the pupils 
had consulted and any others that were deemed to be of special 
value in connection with the subject. 

The teacher of art helped us to design and letter the title-pages 
of our histories and, by a striking coincidence, nearly every pupil, 
working independently, selected a small picture of “the father 
of his country ” for the title-page. 

The composition work in connection with all of this has been 
unusually good and nearly all of the formal English lessons 
have been taken directly from errors in this work. 

Now and then a debate was held on such subjects as: “ Was 
John Hancock a traitor, as the English declared?” and “To 
what extent was Arnold blameworthy in betraying West Point?” 

Very opportunely the battleships of the Atlantic fleet steamed 
into New York harbor and dropped anchor in the North River 
while we were studying about the exploits of John Paul Jones. 
Obtaining permission from the captain of the Virginia, the whole 
grade spent from three to six o'clock one afternoon on board 
the battleship. Two officers were detailed to take the pupils 
about and everything was carefully explained to them. The next 
afternoon the pupils entertained these officers at the school. The 
roof-garden was prettily decorated with flags and the class re- 
cited patriotic poems, sang national songs, and then invited the 
men down to the parlor where refreshments were served while 
sailors’ yarns were spun to the great enjoyment of all. 
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The consideration of the war of the Revolution over, a study 
was made of the critical period, of conditions immediately suc- 
ceeding it, and of the Articles of Confederation. Then came the 
great awakener of all—the Constitutional Convention. Here even 
the dull pupils became genuinely enthusiastic. Since we were 
really to have the convention, each one must take a part and 
do his share. As we had but twenty pupils in the class, some 
pupils must represent whole states, whose delegates took but 
little part in the discussions. The boy who took the part of 
Washington must study up especially on parliamentary rules. 

Taking “ Madison’s Journal” as our main guide, and with 
John Fiske’s “ Critical Period of American History ”’ and Eliot’s 
“ Debates ” to help out, we began. As we must do the work in 
six weeks at the longest, we could take up only a few of the 
important discussions. Those in connection with the three great 
compromises were chosen: first, that the upper house of Con- 
gress be forever composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives from each of the states, and that the lower house be com- 
posed of delegates elected from the people of each state on the 
basis of population; second, that in counting population five 
slaves be counted as three white men; and third, that the impor- 
tation of slaves be allowed for twenty years, or until 1808, and 
that Congress be allowed to control commerce except the taxing 
of exports, by a simple majority of votes. 

The children have been very successful in changing from in- 
direct to direct discourse, using the reports of the speeches in 
“ Madison’s Journal” and “ The Critical Period,” and so have 
had excellent practice in another phase of formal English. The 
great outline of the whole each child has had to construct for 
himself. There follows a short extract from a pupil’s note-book : 


On Friday, May 25, 1787, the delegates assembled. 

Temple Franklin: The convention will come to order. 

Robt. Morris: Mr. Chairman, by the instruction and in behalf 
of the deputation of Pennsylvania, I propose our late commander- 
in-chief, George Washington, Esquire, for president of this con- 
vention. 

John Rutledge: Mr. Chairman, I second the nomination. I 
feel confident that the choice will be unanimous. The presence 
of General Washington prevents observations that might other- 
wise be proper. 
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Temple Franklin: It is moved and seconded that George Wash- 
ington, Esquire, become the president of this convention. You 
will prepare your ballots for George Washington for president 
= convention. Mr. Morris and Mr. Rutledge will act as 
tellers. 


Ballots collected and counted. 


Temple Franklin: I declare General Washington elected presi- 
dent of this convention. Mr. Morris and Mr. Rutledge will escort 
the president to the chair. 

General Washington: Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor 
you have conferred upon me. I have never been in such a 
situation before or felt so embarrassed. This is a novel scene 
of business in which I am to act. I lament my want of better 
qualifications for the office and claim the indulgence of the House 
toward the involuntary errors which my inexperience may occa- 
sion. This convention is called to consider the revising of the 
Articles of Confederation in order to form a more perfect union 
and a more stable government. Every member of this convention 
should consider the great responsibility placed upon him. 

Col. Hamilton: Mr. President, I nominate Maj. Jackson for 
Secretary. 

Mr. Few: Mr. President, I second the nomination. 

President: It is moved and seconded that Maj. Jackson become 
our secretary. You will prepare your ballots. Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Few will act as tellers. 


In order that the pupils might realize that not all history is 
“ ancient,” that history is even now being made, three committees 
have been appointed and to them the pupils bring clippings from 
the newspapers and magazines concerning current events relating 
to (1) the city, (2) the state, (3) the nation and the world. 
These clippings are all mounted with their illustrations on sheets 
of gray drawing paper and a part of the work in industrial and 
fine art will be the binding of these sheets in board covers and 
the proper decorating and lettering of the covers. Index tables 
must also be prepared to make this material available for 
future use. 

FLORENCE V. WATKINS 
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